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WEST POINT MILITARY ACADEMY. 


Tue philosophy and tendency of this institution have been 
discussed in former volumes of this journal. The reader will 
also find a tolerable engraving of it at page 337 of Vol. V. The 
engraving which accompanies this article gives a view of the 
buildings from a different point ; which, together with the follow- 
ing historical and biographical sketches of the school-itself, is ex- 
tracted from the American Magazine. 

The buildings first occupied by the academy have long since 
gone to decay, and are demolished. In 1812, the jurisdiction of 
250acres of land, was ceded by New York to the United States ; 
and an appropriation of $12,000 having been made for the erec- 
tion of quarters, the mess-hall, chapel and south barracks were 
begun, and completed in the following year. The three brick 
edifices nearest the mess-hall, were erected in 1815-16, and 
the other three nearestithe flag-staff on the same line, in 1820-21. 
The north barracks were built in 1817. Of the three stone 
dwellings west of the flag-staff, the farthest was erected in 1821 ; 
the others in 1825-26. ‘The hospital and hotel were built in 
1828-29; and the ordnance or gun-house, in 1830. Appro- 
priations have been made for a gymnasium and a chapel, which 
are now under construction. ‘The water works, for supplying 
all the buildings with water, or extinguishing fire, were comple- 
ted in 1830, at an expense of $4,500. The annual expense of 
the academy is stated at $115,000; averaging about $425 for 
each cadet. This is one fourth less than the average cost of 
each cadet, prior to 1817, which was not less than $550 per an- 
num. The Library is well selected, of military, scientific and 
historical works, containing nearly 10,000 volumes. The phi- 
losophical apparatus lately received from France, is extensive, 
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and constructed with the latest improvements. The chemical 
laboratory and mineralogical cabinet yet require enlargement. 

Our biographical history of the academy shall be brief. Its 
superintendence was entrusted, in its early stages, to Gen. Jon- 
sathan Williams, ex-officio, as chief of the corps of engineers. 
During this period, from 1802 to 1812, the number of cadets 
was small, and the total number of graduates was only 71. This 
may satisfactorily answer the question, why we do not find more 
of them among the distinguished men of our country. The only 
professors recorded during this period, are George Barron, and 
afterwards Francis R. Hassler, professor of mathematics, Francis 
De Mason, teacher of French, and Christian E. Zoeller, of draw- 
ing. Mr Hassler is now employed by the government on a tni- 
gonometri¢al survey of our coast. 

From 1812 to 1815, the academy was placed under the di- 
rection of the succeeding chief engineer, Gen. Joseph G. Swift. 
Among the professors were the Rev. Adam Empie, chaplain ; 
Andrew Ellicott, professor of mathematics ; Col. Jared Mans- 
field, professor of natural philosophy ; and Capt. Alden Par- 
tridge, professor of engineering. 

In 1815, Capt. Alden Partridge was appointed superintendent 
of the academy ; the chief engineer, being, as at present, its in- 
spector, ex-officio. The only new professor appointed, was 
Claudius Berard, teacher of French. 

Some traits of Capt. Partridge’s character rendering a change 
desirable, he was relieved from his station in 1817; and suc- 
ceeded by Col. Sylvanus Thayer, of the corps of engineers; a 
gentleman every way qualified by nature and by acquirements, 
both at home and abroad, for this responsible duty. Under his 
superintendence, an improved system.of discipline was intro- 
duced ; the course of studies much extended, so as to compare 
favorably with that of foreign military schools; and the studies 
required came to be thoroughly taught. Col. Thayer assiduously 
devoted all his resources to the advancement of the academy, 
until 1833, when, at his own request, he was honorably relieved 
from this station, and appointed to direct the erection of fortifi- 
cations in Boston harbor. He was succeeded in the superinten- 
dence of the academy by Major R. FE. De Russey, of the corps 
of engineers, a gentleman of amiable character and extensive 
acquirements. 

The chief professors of the academy not yet mentioned, are: 
Chaplains, Rev. ‘I’. Picton, 1818; Rev. C. P. M’Ilvaine, 1825, 
now Episcopal Bishop of Ohio; and Rev. Thos. Warner, 1828. 
Professors of engineering, Claude Crozet, 1817, since chief civil 
engineer of Virginia; Major David B. Douglass, 1823, now civil 
engineer ; and Dennis H. Malan, 1831; professor of natural 
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philosophy, Edward H. Courtenay ; professor of mathematics, 
Charles Davis, 1821 ; acting professors of chemistry, Dr James 
Cutbush, 1820; Dr John Torrey, 1824; and Lieut. W. Fenn 
Hopkins, 1828 ; teachers of drawing, ‘Thomas Gimbrede, 1819 ; 
Charles R. Leslie, R. A. 1833; and Robert W. Weir, 1834. 

The total number of graduates, from its establishment to July 
1834, inclusive, is 785. Of this number 434 were in the ser- 
vice at the latter date, as officers of the army ; 9 have been 
killed in battle ; 84 died in service ; 208 have resigned; and 
the remainder are disbanded, or otherwise dismissed from the 
service. 





SOCIETY FOR THE IMPROVEMENT OF EDUCATION. 


[Tnx following article appeared in the February number of 
the third volume of the Journal of Education,—of which this 
work is well known to be a continuation. As it is now nearly 
ten years since the first appearance of the article ; as the subject 
of which it treats is still greatly neglected ; and as some of our 
present readers have probably never seen it, we cheerfully com- 
ply with an urgent and repeated request to republish it. Would 
it might elicit that attention from the friends of education which 
its vast importance appears to us to demand ! | 


It is a fact, not undeserving of notice, that at present there is 
so little concert and co-operation among colleges and schools in 
all parts of the country,—so little of a common interest felt and 
expressed, where an open and free correspondence would be so 
favorable to effectual improvement in instruction, and to the ad- 
vancement of the public good. 

How to accomplish the formation of a very numerous society 
of intelligent and efficient men, throughout the country, we do 
not pretend to prescribe. This, indeed, is not the immediate 
object. Local societies or associations must first be formed un- 
der the direct impulse of local circumstances. A general soci- 
ety may then very naturally be formed, by the union of all or of 
many ; and uniformity of measures, as far as desirable, may be in 
this way secured. 

An approach to the object of our present remarks, is success- 
fully made in county associations, for the improvement of com- 
mon schools. Here certainly is a desirable point at which to 
begin, and from which to dispense an extensive and happy in- 
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fluence throughout the community. Let professional men, and 
others who feel peculiarly the benefits of education, commence 
such endeavors’in their respective vicinities, and a full and no- 
ble result will be ensured. 

An association composed and organized as a society for pro- 
moting improvement in education, can produce etlect only 
by acting on public opinion. It has no power entrusted to it, 
and will command funds only to a very limited extent. It can 
neither establish nor regulate places for teaching ; and neither 
appoint, remove, nor control instructors. It can do nothing but | 
offer information and opinions to the community ; and induce 
those who have authority to act on them. Before we proceed 
further, therefore, it may be well to inquire, why such a society 
should wish to affect public opinion, and in what ways it can 
best do it. 

To atfect public opinion on the subject of education is desira- 
ble, because the modes of instruction, the means used, and even 
the teachers themselves in many or most of our places of educa- 
tion, from the humblest primary schools up to the best of our 
colleges, are very imperfect. Associated effort is desirable, be- 
cause it is not possible for any one to point out, at once, where 
are the greatest deficiences, what are the best remedies, how the 
work of improvement may be most wisely and effectually begun, 
for no individual, probably, has knowledge enough and facts 
enough on the subject to draw general conclusions that may be 
safely trusted and used. Union would furnish knowledge and 
means. One person, perhaps, is acquainted with one school, 
and another is acquainted with another ; one knows much about 
the books used, and another is acquainted, perhaps, with many 
teachers ; and though none can havea view of the whole ground, 
or even of any considerable portion of it, yet, perhaps, by well 
eoncerted, vigorous, and persevering efforts, these advantages 
might be gained. 

The first question which naturally arises on this subject, is, 
why, spending as we do in Massachusetts, for instance, more 
money for education, than is spent by the same amount of pop- 
ulation in the world, feeling more anxiety about it, and making 
greater exertions for it, we yet fall, in many respects, so much 
below other countries—and in all respects, so much below what 
we have a fair right to obtain. This is a question in which ev- 
ery member of the community has a deep interest; but, before 
we attempt to answer it, we must have much information which 
has never yet been collected. 

The first thing, then, that such a society as we propose to 
form, can well undertake, is, perhaps, to obtain a knowledge of 
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as many places of education as possibic, the books used in them, 
the systems of teaching pursued, and the character of their in- 
structers, beginning with the city of Boston, for example, and 
extending our inquiries gradually, as the means of such a socie- 
ty might be enlarged, and as it might feel itself safer and strong- 
er. 

There are different ways of effecting this. The society might 
employ an agent, who could be assisted by committees or by in- 
dividual members of the society, who should visit schools in per- 
son, learn their character and condition by careful inquiry, and 
spread before the society afterwards, in detail, an account of 
their respective advantages and defects. Correspondence might 
also be held on the same or similar subjects, with persons at a 
distance, especially such as might be elected into the body of 
the society, and so made more effective associates, than they 
could be in any other way. 

The society might purchase books on education, and school 
books, and so make a /ibrary to which all instructers and all in- 
terested in teaching might resort ; to which the society might 
go themselves, and send their committees, and learn how edu- 
cation is carried on, and what books and means are used for it 
in those parts of the world where it has heen brought to its best 
state. And finally, special committees might be charged with 
special subjects, such as the education of teachers, the best modes 
of instruction, or any similar subject, and receive from them a 
more distinct and useful view of 11, than could otherwise be ob- 
tained. 

There are, no doubt, other modes of operation, which might 
be adopted, but which experience will discover. Through those 
already mentioned, however, much information may be easily 
acquired, we mean minute, detailed, practical information, such 
as does not now exist, and such as can hardly be collected in 
any other way. Such information as this, must be the basis of 
all efforts and operations ; and until it is obtained, and so ob- 
tained that it can be confidently relied on, nothing can be done. 

When, however, a society shall have obtained the needful 
facts and details respecting the present state of edueation among 
us, it can then, by its committees and in other ways, begin to 
discuss the means of improvement, and how far it may be expe- 
dient to act, even when improvement is most obviously needed. 
Such a society might consider for instance, such subjects as are 
now much discussed—infant schools, monitorial instruction, phy- 
sical education, and others of the same sort; and determine 
whether our influence should be used to promote either of them, 
and how it ought to be used. In short, according to its very 
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name, the society might consider at large, how education, in all 
its branches, may be raised and quickened ; and thus, in some 
measure, perform a part of the great duty every man owes to 
the generation that has assisted to educate him, and to the gen- 
eration he is to assist in educating. 

But in professing these as some of the objects that might claim 
the attention, and be found within the influence of a society such 
as we propose, we should, at the same time be desirous to begin 
its operations in the most unobtri:sive manner, and on a small or 
even humble scale. We should be desirous to begin at home, 
where improvement and reform must always be begun, if begun 
effectually ; and until something is really hazarded and done 
there, we should be very unwilling to venture abroad with sug- 
gestions of change. But when this is done, the circle might be 
extended, taking care, however, to go no faster and no farther, 
than led by knowledge and experience, and accompanied by a 
salutary influence and general good will. 

We will now proceed to mention, more in detail, some of the 
objects which might be promoted by a society formed for the 
purpose of improving education. 

The diffusion of useful suggestions on domestic education and 
parental management,—with special reference to early and effec- 
tive measures for securing health and moral improvement, in 
conjunction with the first stages of intellectual culture. 

These great points are by no means universally neglected. 
On the contrary, they have never been so successfully attended 
to as within the last twenty years. But nothing worthy of the 
nature or the destination of man has yet been effected. The 
parent has but little security that he shall not have to submit to 
the calamity of the premature death of his children, by some of 
those many forms of disease, which may all be traced to a want 
of seasonable attention to regular and adequate bodily exercise. 

Another highly important and useful field of exertion would 
be opened, by the establishment of infant schools, with a view 
to aid the efforts of parents, and promote the happiness of chil- 
dren, at the age when even the best regulated nursery can hard- 
ly afford sufficient scope or sufficiently varied occupation and 
amusement, and while the child is yet too young to be pleasantly 
and profitably employed even in a primary school. Every day 
is bringing us fresh intelligence of the vast amount of good that 
is effected by such schools in England ; and public sentiment is 
daily becoming more favorably impressed towards them here. 

The appointment of a committee to inquire into the expedi- 
ency of establishing such schools in more of our larger cities 
than are now provided with them, would probably lead to use- 
ful results in the improvement of education. 
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The condition of our primary schools would be much improved 
by the assistance derived fromm such a society as is proposed. 
These schools, it is believed, are on the whole, well managed. 
But several important improvements are urgently called for. The 
healthful activity, and in a great measure, the happiness of chil- 
dren, at the age of those in primary schools, require free access 
to the open air, and ample space for recreation without doors, 
as well as large, airy, well lighted school rooms. ‘The aspect of 
every thing connected with education, should be rendered as 
pleasant as possible at all stages, but especially the earliest. Very 
opposite to this is the actual state of things in many of our pri- 
mary schools. ‘The children have no inviting play-ground when 
without ; and low, dismal, close rooms when within school. Im- 
provements, it is true, have recently been made in some schools, 
as to the accommodation of the scholars. But nothing yet is 
done, compared with what in this case are the actual demands of 
humanity, on behalf of the children. 

‘The moral instruction given at the primary schools, is but oc- 
casional and slight, when regarded in its vast importance at this 
early period of life. 

The intellectual discipline of the scholars, is, in some instan- 
ces, very good; but in many it is imperfect: too little use is as 
yet made of the enlivening influence of mutual instruction. The 
result is, that taking the scholars singly, they are compelled to 
attend school, and sit motionless for five hours in the day, if not 
longer; while each receives actually but a few minutes personal 
attention or instruction. ‘This branch of the subject, however, is 
too fruitful in details, to permit any thing like an adequate state- 
ment, at present. The aid of a society such as is proposed, 
would be very conducive to the immediate practical improve- 
ment of these schools—especially as the age of the scholars, and 
many other circumstances, afford peculiar facilities for whatever 
changes mighi seem likely to be beneficial. 

The low condition of many of the common schools, throughout 
this as well as wther States, is so often and so urgently brought 
forward by those whose attention has been particularly attracted 
to them, that it is unnecessary to enlarge on this subject. But 
if the actual state of most of our district schools were fully brought 
before the public mind, no deficiency of proper measures for 
improving them, it is believed, would long remain a subject of 
complaint. Perhaps one of the most effectual expedients for 
raising the condition of common schools, and particularly that 
much neglected branch of them, the schools taught in the sum- 
mer months—would be the appointment of an individual, whose 
duty it should be to visit every district school in the State of 
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Massachusetts, for instance, and return a full and exact report 
of each, so as to present a correct view of the existing state of 
these schools, and thus prepare the way for a thorough reforma- 
tion. 

But it is not in what are called the lower departments of educa- 
tion, alone, that improvement is desirable. Even admitting 
that the various stages of preparatory and collegiate and profes- 
sional education, were not chargeable with any serious defects, 
still, a society which might aid the gradual and silent progress 
of improvement in these departments, which might enable in- 
struction with greater facility and success to meet the constantly 
enlarging demands arising from the progress of the human mind 
on other subjects, would be an object of earnest desire to every 
friend of improvement. In the several stages of education, how- 
ever, which have just been mentioned, much remains to be done 
for the benefit of that portion of the community which enjoys 
the direct advantages of higher instruction, and at the same time 
for the collateral improvement of all. For in few of the schools 
where education of a superior kind is acquired, is there that full 
and happy adaptation to the wants of society, in its present form, 
which every enlightened mind must regard as indispensable to 
the great objects that are or ought to be aimed at in educating 
any class or portion of society. 

The introduction of books properly adapted to the business of 
instruction, is another point of great importance to the improve- 
ment of education. Amidst the numerous works, in every de- 
partment, which proffer their respective claims on public pat- 
ronage, it is not always easy for a teacher, or even for a com- 
mittee or other body, to make the best selection ; and many im- 
proper influences are apt to interfere with that impartiality in 
selecting, which is so essential to right instruction in any branch ; 
and indeed, to good education generally. It is not merely in 
selection from among existing works, however, that the benefit 
of a society for the improvement of education would be felt. Pe- 
culiar facilities would naturally be presented to such a society 
for composing or compiling books adapted to the improving 
state of education, and better suited than most of those now in 
use, to aid the labors of the teacher. 

A society, such as is proposed, would probably facilitate a 
measure of great importance to the improvement of education— 
the establishment of seminaries of instruction for teachers, where 
persons of that occupation might be qualified for the duties of 
their office. The vast chain of consequences connected with 
the formation of such institutions, will present itself to the minds 
of all who consider how much mental power is deposited in 
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the hands of those who form the intellectual ‘character, through 
all the most important of its stages ; and who have it, as it were, 
at their option to brighten or overcast the prospects of each suc- 
cessive generation. 

Some measures for facilitating the extensive reception of Eu- 
ropean works on the various departments of education, and of 
transferring to our systems of instruction whatever might seem 
valuable in them, would be another object of attention with the 
society, and would afford opportunity of effecting extensive and 
permanent good. 

Till a regular seminary for the instruction of teachers shall 
have been established, one means of elevating the condition of 
common schools, would be secured by the employment of a pro- 
per person to deliver /ectures, designed for the express purpose 
of communicating useful knowledge in various departments of 
science, selected with reference to the circumstances of a teach- 
er’s life and occupation. The results, probably, of such a meas- 
ure would be the personal improvement of teachers themselves, 
the enlargement of their views on the subject of education,—a 
better perception of the important charge with which they are 
entrusted, and more practical and more skilful methods of in- 
struction. The effect, in a word, would be to rouse the minds 
of instructers from a state of apathy, or inaction—from the drudg- 
ery of mechanical routine in their office—to a lively interest in 
the improvement of the young, to vigorous personal efforts for 
raising the intellectual condition of' the great body of the people 
to something more worthy of the noble sacrifices of their ances- 
tors and of the happy auspices under whith their country is 
pursuing its benignant career in meliorating the condition of 
man. 

The preparing or selecting of useful tracts, adapted to the va- 
rious Classes of the community, would be a very effective means 
of increasing popular interest in the great subject of education. 
To accomplish any of its objects to a desirable extent, a society 
such as is proposed must succeed in producing an extensive im- 
pression in the community, that something ought to be done to- 
wards the great object in view,—and through those particular 
channels which to the society seem most eligible. In a word, 
the community must be prepared for a wide, and cordial, and 
efficient co-operation with all the movements of such a society. 
This result will, in all probability, be most easily attained by the 
dissemination of popular tracts, addressed to the community as 
such ; and at the same time to its various classes, with reference 
to their respective spheres of action and of influence. The 
learned professions, severally, ought to be appealed to—parents, 
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and especially mothers, who have so peculiar a control on edu- 
cation,—teachers, and above all, youth themselves—the chiet 
objects of all our solicitude. It may not be improper to observe 
here, that this class of the community, in England, is separately 
addressed in eight or ten different periodical works, devoted ex- 
clusively to the instruction and improvement of juvenile readers.* 
It is too true that hitherto the young have been led to edu- 
cation, under external influences, and that a deep personal de- 
sire for improvement has not been sufficiently cultivated in them, 
as the grand spring to application and acquisition. Education 
has not been sufficiently rendered a voluntary and spontaneous 
affair. 

The peculiar office of the clergy, renders their efforts, in con- 
junction with those of a society of this sort, an object of earnest 
desire. That their exertions would be freely contributed, no 
one can doubt ; and that their influence in promoting the ob- 
jects of the society, would be peculiarly efficient, is equally evi- 
dent. If, as is presumed will be the case, the aid of the clergy 
can be secured, without unreasonably encroaching on their time, 
the actual business of the society in all its attempts to dissemi- 
nate information, or procure it for specific objects, would be 
vastly facilitated ; and indeed (the suggestion is respectfully 
made) the pulpit itself may contribute a powerful assistance, by 
occasionally turning public attention in definite directions to our 
duties as citizens and as christians, in regard to the wider dis- 
semination and the higher improvement of education. 

‘The appointment of a committee for each or at least some of 
the objects mentioned in this draught, as well as for others which 
might present themselves, in conversation and discussion, relative 
to such points, would probably, effect something definite and 
satisfactory within a very short time. At all events, it would bring 
before the society, and, through it, before the community gen- 
erally, a vast amount of useful information, which would serve 
as a guide to subsequent measures calculated to promote im- 
provement. 

As the society would naturally expect all its influence to be 
exerted through the medium of public opinion, an occasional 
pamphlet or other publication, as the progress of the society 
seemed to afford materials, would probably be of service, not 
only in disseminating information relative to the proceedings of 
the society, but in elevating and directing general sentiment on 
the subject of education, and in contributing to increase the in- 


* A few, do indeed, exist in this country, but they are restricted chiefly to 
the object of religious improvement. 
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terest now so extensively felt on this topic; while much would 
also be done to aid instructors by suggesting a wider range of 
thought on their professional employment, and furnishing them, 
to some extent, with higher qualifications for their important du- 
ties. 

In stating some of the leading objects which seem to claim 
the attention of such a society as is proposed; it is by no means 
desired that any measure should be adopted or pursued with a 
precipitate zeal, or in any way inconsistently with the high res- 
ponsibilities under which such a society must lie to the in- 
terests and the judgment of the community. 

‘A sketch, merely, has been given of what a society might at- 
tempt, in whatever way, and at whatever time, shall seem most 
advisable. And the ideas which have now been offered, will 
accomplish their chief objects, if they succeed in suggesting 
thoughts more adequate to the importance of such an undertak- 


ing. 








FIRST READING LESSONS. 


My First Scuootr Book, to teach me, with the help of my in- 
structor, to Read and Spell words and understand them. By 
a Frrenp or Mine. Boston: Perkins & Marvin, 1838. pp. 
112. 


For ourselves, we want no reading book or spelling book, nor 
indeed any book, to put into the hands of very young children. 
We would prefer—we have, indeed, long preferred—a combi- 
nation of oral and slate lessons and lessons on objects, that su- 
persedes the necessity of books, fora time. We would indeed 
have a library of our own at hand, but would use the books, at 
first, as mere works of reference. We would prepare the les- 
sons on the slate, or teach the child to prepare them for him- 
self. Afterward as he grew olderand had made some progress, 
we would introduce him, very gradually, to books and even to 
hard study. 

But if first books must be used—as we suppose, taking teach- 
ers as they are and with the views they entertain, they must be 
for many years to come—we would by all means use ‘ My First 
School Book.’ It is exactly the thing the world has long want- 
ed, and for which they are deeply indebted to Mr Bumstead, its 
worthy and ingenious author. We have already commended 
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the work in general terms ; we now proceed to give a more par- 
ticular description of it. 

The first thing which strikes us, on examining the first pages 
of the little work before us, is the total absence, not only of any 
long, sage, philosophical introduction, but of any regularly ar- 
ranged alphabet, or columns of easy syllables, such as have 
been found, time immemorial, in our best spelling books. The 
author of ‘ My First School Book,’ has thus ingeniously exposed 
the folly of this ancient and almost venerable fashion, in the 
first paragraph of his preface. 

‘ A little boy, who had been a long time plodding his dreary 
way through the alphabet, and had finally reached the columns 
of three-letter syllables, one morning, (the first snow of winter 
having fallen during the night,) on rising from his bed and 
looking out at the window, exclaimed with ecstasy, ‘* Hurrah ! 
there’s a sleigh! S-l-a, sleigh! s-l-a, sleigh! !”’ 

‘ “ John,” said his father, ‘ that doesn’t spell sleigh.” 

‘ * Don’t it! What does it spell, sir?” 

‘ «Q, | don’t know—it don’t spell any thing.” 

‘ «* Why, father! What is it in my book for?”’ 

‘In preparing this little work, it has been the intention to 
make it strictly a suitable book for children in their first efforts 
at learning to read and spell; and to have it contain only what 
is, in some degree at least, intelligible and useful—only that con- 
cerning which a child, on making the inquiry, What is it in my 
book for? would at once receive, from a teacher or parent, a 
satisfactory answer. 

‘For this reason, there is here an exclusion of that chaotic 
mass of fragments of words, which it has been usual to present 
to the eyes and ears of children in their first exercises. Such 
lessons, it is believed, are as unnecessary as they are uninterest- 
a They convey no thought; they rather teach a child not to 
think.’ 

The following is the first lesson of ‘ My First School Book.’ 
How different from the first page commonly presented to the 
pupil! How often have the poor pupils been discouraged by 
the long array of small letters, and capital letters, and double 
letters, with their unintelligible pronunciation, and arranged in 
so many long columns, and crowded into the first page of 
a spelling book. It is like pressing at once upon the eye 
and mind of the tyro in Arithmetic, all the mysteries of Al- 
gebra—its characters, processes, &c. Whereas, the lesson 
which follows, includes but three words, and these words but 
ten letters. The words are thus variously and ingeniously trans- 


ag ; though presented in much larger type, and without cap- 
itals. 

















The Author’s Directions. 


man 
boy 
girl 


boy 
girl 
man 


girl 
boy 


man 


The second lesson, occupying a page, consists of the same 
three words, with the words head, nose and eye, variously placed ; 
the third consists of the words jump, quick and lazy, transposed 
as before ; and the fourth of all the nine preceding, with the ad- 
dition of one, two, three, four, five and six. 

The author leaves to the ingenuity of the teacher the manner 
of using the book, though in his preface, he modestly suggests the 


following hints to young teachers. 

‘The teacher, after saying a pleasant word or two about the 
book, turns to the 7th page, and pointing to the word man, says, 
“Do you see that? Itisaword. I can read it. Now hear 
me read it: man. [Q¢~Do not name the letters, only the word. |] 

‘ There is another word under it. Hear me read that: boy. And 
there is another: girl. I have read three words—man, boy, girl. 
I wonder if you can read them too. You may see if you can.” 
Here let the teacher point, while the scholar pronounces. If he 
tries, and especially if he succeeds, encourage him. A little 
kind encouragement, in these first steps, has a wonderful effect. 
Let him read the same words as they are repeated on the same 
page, which will be enough for the first lesson. 

‘ His next may be a review of the first, with such addition as 
his capacity and interest will warrant. And so with succeeding 
lessons, keeping in mind the rule, slow and sure ; and that repe- 
tition must be continued, until perfection is acquired. The schol- 
ar may learn the whole fifteen different words on pages 7-10, 
before any thing is said to him about the letters ; or, if the teach- 
er prefers, he may begin with the letters earlier. 

‘ All that is insisted upon is, that the learning of the word 
should precede that of the /etters ; and for this plain reason, it 
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is the natural order, and therefore must be incomparably easier 
than the reverse. 

‘Throughout the whole book, then, let it be an invariable rule 
to have the attention of the child first directed to the whole word. 
Let THE FIRST EXERCISE, WITH EVERY NEW PAGE, BE, THE 
READING OR PRONOUNCING OF THE worps. And never require 
a scholar to spell a word before he has so far learned it as to be 
able to read it. Tell him the pronunciation over and over again, 
if necessary, until he remembers it ; but never waste time in re- 
quiring him to spell a word in order to find out its pronuncia- 
tion.* 

‘ The first fifteen words contain the whole alphabet in small 
letter. ‘The capitals need be learned only as they are met with 
in the course of the book.’ 

The principle of teaching the child to read words before he 
knows the names of the letters, is an important principle, but 
not a new one. Parkhurst and Gallaudet and many othershave 
inculcated it. 

The following remarks on the methods of teaching spelling, 
taken, also, from Mr Bumstead’s preface, are important ; but the 
principles which they involve are well known. 

‘ There are two ways of spelling—one that is apprehended by 
the ear, and the other by the eye. The former is the ordinary, 
and, to a great extent, the exclusive method in primary schools. 
Whatever advantages it may possess, it is doubtless wanting in 
practical character. It trains the ear, and not the eye ; and 
therefore is deceptive to those who suppose than an ability to 
utter the names of the letters of a word, necessarily secures 
practical spelling, or an ability to place the forms of those letters 
in proper combination on paper. The latter method, on the 
contrary, is entirely practical. It is, in fact, the spelling of ev- 
ery-day life. And such is its superiority to the other, it may be 
safely affirmed, that a dozen words written from memory or dic- 
tation on a slate, is a more profitable exercise than the mere vo- 
cal spelling of fifty words. 

‘ Here it will be objected, that children, at so early an age, 
cannot write. But this is a mistake. At any rate, they can be 
taught to make some legible marks in imitation of the printed 
letter ; and this, too, with much pleasure on their part, and little 


* Spelling, as commonly practised in schools, is of no assistance whatever in 
the way of pronunciation, inasmuch as the names of the letters of a word, are, 
in general, totally different from its elementary sounds. Directing a child who 
stumbles in pronouncing a word, to ‘ spell it’ in the usual way, is only increas- 
ing his embarrassment. If oral spelling consisted, as it should, in uttering the 
elementary sounds, the case would be different. 
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trouble on the part of the teacher. Experience has proved that 
all the various characters of our English Alphabet can be 
made, on slates, by these young learners. ‘True, they will 
be, at first, ill-favored, and almost illegible ; but encouragement 
and practice will every day improve them. This method of 
spelling, therefore, is believed to be indispensable, partially at 
least, to all those who would be sure of making their scholars 
good spellers.’ 

We come now to what is believed to be the most striking pe- 
culiarity and the most important improvement of the work. It 
is the arrangement of the words in natural classes, instead of 
grouping them together in an arbitrary manner. ‘This is in- 
deed, its leading principle. The first idea of the superiority 
of this method we owe to the Rev. Mr Gallaudet, of Hartford ; 
and convinced of its excellence,we had long ago begun a work 
not unlike the one before us. Mr B.’s labors will, however, pre- 
vent the necessity of any farther effort on our own part, at least 
for the present. 

The following are the remarks of the author of ‘ My First 
School Book,’ on this peculiarity of the work he has prepared. 

‘Children are delighted with ideas ; and in school exercises, 
if no where else, they are disgusted with their absence. The 
present selection of words has been made with reference to 
this fact ; and it is hoped that no one can be found which is 
not, partiall, at least, intelligible to the young scholar, or capa- 
ble of being made so. No regard whatever has been paid to 
length, or to the popular opinion that a word is easy because it 
is short. ‘This is a great error. A word is not easy to read and 
spell simply because it is short ; nor difficult, because it is long : 
it is easy or difficult, chiefly, as it expresses an idea easy or dif- 
ficult of comprehension. 

‘It will be perceived, that the main point in the arrangement 
of the columns, has been the sense, and not in any degree the 
sound. ‘The words are collected in families, according as the 
objects or actions they represent have a connection with each 
other. This arrangement is novel, and, it is thought, has ‘the 
advantage of making columns of words interesting and intelligi- 
ble.’ 

Here is a specimen of Mr B.’s families of words. It is his 
fifth lesson. Thus we find not only the easy monosyllable hand, 
but next below it the dissyllable finger ; and not far from it the 
difficult word knuckle ; all of which, as well as those of the 
whole lesson—thirty in number—belong to the same family ; 
being obvious parts of the human body. 

42 
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498 Mr B.’s Seventh Lesson. 


head tongue hand 
hair cheek finger 
face chin thumb 
eye ear nail 
eyebrow neck knuckle 
eyelid back ° leg 
nose breast knee 

lip shoulder foot 
mouth arm heel 
teeth elbow toe 


The sixth lesson is extended so as to include not only the words 
of the preceding fifth lesson, but also fortytwo more of the same 
class or family. It has also the following caption or motto: 
‘ How many things have we about us? Where is each one, and 
what is it for?’ The seventh lesson is the following ; and is 
headed, ‘ We are not all alike.’ 


forehead double teeth 
black hair round chin 
white hair double chin 
gray hair round face 
flaxen hair oval face 
curly hair countenance 
eyesight complexion 
gray eyes right hand 
black eyes left hand 
bright eyes five fingers 
pale cheeks ten fingers 
rosy cheeks finger nail 
front teeth hand breadth 


This arrangement of words involves one important principle 
to which the author has not, so far as we perceive, laid claim. It 
begins at home ; teaching the child, so far as these early lessons 
have any influence of the kind—to observe his own frame. It 
gives him, in short, an introduction to physiology. At least it 
gives the teacher important hints; and no person who under- 
stands anatomy and physiology, would be likely to neglect them. 
What teacher, for example, who is teaching a child to read and 
spell the words eyes, eyebrow, eyelid, eyelash, &c., would fail 
to tell him something of their curious structure and uses? And 
so of the words teeth, tongue, throat, spine, marrow, pulse, 
knee pan, &c. 

It is, moreover, curious to see a first book for children stripped 
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of the common array of figures and capitals, marks for accent, 
&c., and to see the words undivided into syllables, just as they 
should be, and just as they appear in ordinary reading. There is 
no rational reason, we are confident, for dividing the syllables, 
in our spelling books. 

On this topic, as well as several othérs, the author of ‘ My 
First School Book,’ has the following excellent remarks, with 
which we close our extracts. 

‘A word in regard to pronunciation. A mumbling, indistinct 
articulation, besides being bad in itself, is the cause of much 
bad spelling. Insist, therefore, upon that which is (as far as 
good taste will permit) distinct, sharp-struck and square-edged, 
so that the syllables and letters will appear at once to the mind. 
Vociferation, however, with the strained, unnatural pitch of voice 
sometimes practised in schools, will not answer. ‘This is en- 
tirely unfavorable to good articulation. 

‘ This book takes it for granted, that the teacher is accom- 
plished in regard to pronunciation ; and is able to teach this, and 
some other things, in a practical manner, vica voce—the only 
way in which a child can learn them. Arbitrary rules, marks, 
divisions, &c., although they may be very beneficial to an ig- 
norant teacher, are nothing but a perplexity and injury to the 
young scholar. 

‘The absence of pictures among the lessons is owing to the 
fact, that many experienced teachers have expressed an opinion, 
that, in books for the earliest instruction of children, they are 
rather a hindrance than a help, diverting the eye from that 
which should receive undivided attention. Every word should 
be a living picture. 

‘ Although the sentences are placed entirely after the columns, 
it is not intended to have the child proceed according to this 
arrangement. After he is able to master a few pages of col- 
umns, he may commence with the stories, &c., in the second 
part, and thenceforward have the variety of alternation every 
day.’ 

We scarcely need to add that he who would understand fully 
the character of the work, must procure and examine it for him- 
self; and this can be done by any individual for the small sum 
of fifteen cents and a few leisure hours. Itis not a task to 
which only the learned few are equal ; it is quite a common sense 
affair, and we believe will approve itself to the plain common 
sense of the community. 
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500 Necessity of the Living Voice. 


IMPORTANCE OF DEFINING IN COMMON SCHOOLS. 


NO. Ifl. 


We have dwelt the longer on this topic because it seems to 
us to be one of great and fundamental importance. The fact 
is, we may teach all things—that is, furnish the keys to a knowl- 
edge of all things—through this medium; or, if we choose to 
do so, we may neglect this subject, and thus leave every thing 
untaught. Children may study forever, and recite lessons for- 
ever, and with mathematical correctness too; and yet, if there 
are no conversational exercises in defining, in the spirit of those 
mentioned in our two former numbers, they never will have 
much real practical knowledge. ‘They may indeed be parrots, 
but they never will become men. In short, it is scarcely too 
much to say that our real knowledge in life will ever beara pret- 
ty exact proportion to the amount of time which has been ex- 
pended on us in early life, by parents or teachers, in the invalu- 
able exercise of defining. Books there indeed must be; study 
there must be ; it must be hard study too: nor have we any se- 
rious objections to occasional recitations, even in the old dry 
manner. But it will not do to rely wholly on any of these, or 
on all of them united. Without the living voice, in familiar con- 
versation, explanation and illustration, they are almost power- 
less. Hence it is easy to see how a community may abound with 
learned men, and yet be destitute of wise men. 

But it is not mere knowledge—dry science—for the accumu- 
mulation of which conversational and defining exercises are so 
valuable. Here, too, we may lay the foundation of all morality ; 
so far we mean as morality can be taught. We believe, in fact, 
that this is the only way in which the inculcation of morality 
and religion can be made every day things, instead of being re- 
garded—as they have hitherto been, to a most lamentable ex- 
tent—in the light of a Sunday or holiday dress, convenient for 
occasional purposes, but to be laid aside when those occasional 
purposes have been fully subserved. 

We might also say, in addition to all this, that there is a great 
deal of elementary knowledge on what are called the common 
concerns of life, which in the usual course of things never will 
be taught except in this way ; knowledge, too, for want of which 
as we have already more than hinted, some very learned men 
seem to the mass of mankind as little better than fools or pedants. 

One species of this sort of knowledge is a clear and correct 
eye-measure. Nothing but familiar practical exercises will ever 
enable the young to judge with sufficient accuracy of height, 
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distance, weight, contents, &c. Indeed it is next to impossi- 
ble to pass through life with any good degree of satisfaction, or 
with any good degree of usefulness, without knowing how much 
is an inch, a foot, a yard—an ounce, a pound, a ton—a pint, a 
gallon, a berrel—a second, a minute, an hour—a rod, a rood, a 
mile,—&c. 

Another species of knowledge which is likely to be passed 
over, unless it is communicated ina familiar conversational man- 
ner, is the knowledge of ourselves. By this it is not meant that 
anatomy, and physiology, and hygiene, and moral and intellec- 
tual philosophy cannot be taught, in any degree, without con- 
versation. We do mean however, that they will never be ap- 
plied to the individual, that is, made practically useful, without it. 
We do mean to say that without it all the study of books, and 
the set recitations in the world, unaccompanied by conversation, 
will in the case of children and youth, fall far short of doing the 
good they ought to do. 

But with this preamble—and it seemed to us indispensable— 
we proceed to give another example or two of the importance of 
conversational instruction. And first we will,take for this purpose, 
a scrap we have this moment found in a newspaper before us. 
We do so to show how often it is that the commonest articles 
are far from being understood. 

‘ We learn that the steeple of Park Street Church, according 
toa recent admeasurement, is two hundred and eighteen feet 
and three inches above the level of the side-walk.’ 

Now to say nothing of the doubt in which many persons will 
be left who see this paragraph in various papers, what Park 
Street Church is meant, since there are churches by this name 
in several of our cities, there are several things in it which to 
thousands of persons will be of no more value than Latin or 
Greek, for want of that kind of elementary instruction which it 
is the object of these essays to encourage. 

Of this description are the words feet and inches. We know 
it will startle some—but we shall not be the first to affirm it, 
even in this journal—when we say that the majority of ourcom- 
munity neither form nor attempt to form any adequate ideas of 
the height of this steeple when they read this sentence. And 
this, too, for a very natural reason; few have any correct ideas 
how much a foot or an inch is. 

Since we commenced writing this article we have read this 
very paragraph to an individual who was many years engaged in 
school keeping ; and we believe with what is usually denomina- 
ted ‘ good success.’ After reading it we inquired ; ‘ Now have 
you any idea how great a distance 218 feet and 3 inches is?’ 
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‘ Not in the. least,’ was the reply. ‘ But do you make no cor: 
parisons? Do you not think within yourself, Why it is so many 
times as high as my fathers house ; or so many times as high as 
a certain tree, said to be 30 or 50 feet high?’ ‘No; I have no 
such data, as to distance or height, to start from.’ ‘ Do you not 
know how much an inch or a foot is?’ ‘ Not clearly.’ ‘ How 
much is the length of that?’ we said, pointing to a small object 
near us. ‘ About two inches.’ It was nearer three inches than 
two, and if my friend’s foot was proportionably long, it would 
be a very long foot. Perhaps under these circumstances it is 
well that no attempt was made to form a correct idea of the 
height of the steeple of Park Street Church, for assuming the 
smaller measure as my friend’s standard of distance, he would 
have conceived of it as about 300 feet high. 

But this is not all. Multitudes of our scholars, male and fe- 
male, who have very large collections of testimonials to their 
scholarship, do not form any thing like an accurate idea of the 
meaning of many other words which occur in this single short 
sentence. Such are recent, admeasurement, level and side-walk. 
We have found advanced scholars who did not know whether 
admeasurement had any other meaning—more or less —than 
measurement. Others cannot give a satisfactory definition of 
the word level. They know its meaning, perhaps they will say ; 
but they cannot express it in words. ‘This may sometimes be 
the fact; but it is more generally the case that there is no knowl- 
edge at all on the subject. And side-walk is as little understood, 
except by the few who live or have visited our cities. 

We have one more common newspaper paragraph, to present 
as an illustration of the importance of our subject. 

‘A Boston paper says that Caradori Allan, the distinguished 
vocalist volunteered to sing for the benefit of the Orphan’s Asy- 
lum of New York, and afterwards sent in her bill for #500.’ 

Now how few—how exceedingly few—readers get any thing 
like an adequate idea of the meaning of this short paragraph ? 
Is there one person in a hundred, out of the circles of fashion 
and frivolity in our cities and towns, who ever heard of Cara- 
dori Allan? Is there one in a hundred, in city or country, who 
knows the full meaning of the words vocalist and volunteered ? 
And how few know any thing about the Orphan Asylum in N. 
York, or about sending in bills, &c. 

A teacher who was thoroughly bent on making every thing 
intelligible to his pupils, and who was not wanting in moral cour- 
age, in reading the foregoing passage in his school or request- 
ing a pupil to read it, would pursue something like the following 
course of instruction in relation to it. 
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What do any of you know of Caradori Allan? Have any of 
you ever heard or read of any other distinguished public 
singer? Do you think every body could be taught to sing as 
well as she? Why do you think they could not? How many 
of you can sing? Those among you who cannot sing, but who 
mean to learn, may raise your hands. 

What is the meaning of the word vocalist? What is the 
meaning of volunteered ? Did you ever volunteer to do a thing? 
If I should ask you to bring me some water, and you should do 
it, would that be volunteering to do it? If a poor woman asks 
you to do her a kindness, and you grant her request, is that to 
volunteer to do it?) Which is best, to volunteer to do kindness- 
es, or to wait till you are urged to do them ? 

What is an Orphan? Do any of you know? Are there any 
orphans in this school? Are there any here who are not now 
orphans, but who may possibly yet become so? Are orphans to 
be pitied? Why so? What should be done for orphans? What 
can you do for them? What is an Orphan’s Asylum? Do you 
know of any other, besides that in New York? (Here, and 
elsewhere, in similar circumstances, the teacher gives them the 
required information.) Do you think Orphan’s Asylums are use- 
ful institutions? . 

What is a bill? Was it proper for Caradori Allan to send her 
bill? Why was it wrong? Would it have been right for her 
to send in her bill for a smallersum? Why not :—Are we 
quite sure the story is true? Are the stories in newspapers of- 
ten untrue? Is it as bad to tell a falsehood in a newspaper, as 
it is to tell one to a neighbor or a circle of neighbors? Why 
so? 
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HEALTHY EFFECTS OF OBEDIENCE. 
(From the Library of Health.) 
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‘ Honor thy fatherand thy mother, that thy days may be long 
in the land which the Lord thy God giveth thee,’ is the only 
command of the decalogue with which the promise of a tempo- 
ral blessing is especially connected ; although there is little doubt 
of the healthy tendency of several, if not all of the others. 

If it should be said that the promise here related to the Jew- 
ish nation alone, and to their posterity in the land of Canaan, 
the reply is, first, that Paul understood it otherwise ; for when 
quoting and enjoining it on his Ephesian brethren, who certain- 
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ly had very little to do with Palestine, he repeats the promise in 
connection with the command, and makes the same application 
of it in substance, which had been made on Mount Sinai— 
‘ That it may be well with thee, and that thou mayest live long 
on the earth.’ Secondly, facts seem to sustain us in making the 
application, to all ages and countries. 

It was the opinion of the late Dr Dwight, that children who 
were obedient to parents, were, of all others, the most healthy. 
At first we were disposed to doubt the possibility of any direct 
tendency of this sort, and to suppose that the superior health of 
obedient children, if indeed it actually existed, was owing more 
to those other virtuous habits, which are almost if not quite in- 
separable from obedience. But farther reflection, and not a lit- 
tle observation, have convinced us that Dr D.’s opinions on this 
subject are wholly correct ; and that there is a direct connection 
between the spirit of genuine obedience in all circumstances, 
and physical health and happiness and longevity. 

It is an established maxim, and a true one, that no one is fit 
to command who has not first learned to obey. But this ability 
to govern others is not the end of obedience; for of what use 
would it be in itself, merely to keep up in the world a constant 
series of obeying and governing? ‘There must be some impor- 
tant end to be secured, of which obedience is the means. 

In obeying and governing others, the immediate object is sel/- 
government. He has obeyed to little purpose, who has not, by 
his obedience, acquired strength to govern himself; and it is to 
as little purpose that we have governed others, if our efforts have 
not afforded them aid in prosecuting this great work of self- 
government and self-education. 

Yet this education itself is not an end, but only a means. We 
should govern ourselves that we may be happy and holy. But 
holiness, in our estimation, includes physical purity and integ- 
rity, as well as moral. We regard it as no less a moral duty to 
promote our health of body, than to promote health of mind 
and soul. It is the will of God that we should be sanctified 
wholly, not partially. We are to present to him, asa living 
sacrifice, our whole being; and not a mere fragment or division 
of it. 

The sanctification of body and soul, in fact, must proceed to- 
gether, if it proceed at all. Vain is the hope of him who expects 
to cleanse the thoughts of his heart, even by aid of the inspira- 
tion of God’s Spirit, while his body is not in a proper condition. 
We do not mean to say that nothing can be done, where the 
purpose of the heart is right, without the aid of the body ; for 
there is no one perhaps in whom there are not some remains of 
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physical integrity. But God will not dwed/ in man,as the apos- 
tle John expresses it, except in proportion as the body is duly 
prepared, by temperance and purity and holiness, to be a meet 
habitation or temple for his residence. 

The point at which we are aiming in these remarks is, the an- 
nouncement of the great truth long ago set forth, both in scrip- 
ture and poetry, that disobedience ‘ brought death into the 
world and all our wo;’ and that it is by virtue of obedience, in its 
largest and most scriptural or evangelical sense, that ‘all our 
wo,’—physical wo of course included—is to be expelled from the 
world. In this use of the term disobedience, we include the 
idea of natural as well as revealed law. Both must be obeyed 
before man can be truly happy, and the former no less perfectly 
than the latter. 

Perhaps no one will doubt that the constant indulgence of the 
bad passions and affections—anger, hatred, grief, envy, inordi- 
nate ambition and emulation, fear, melancholy, &c.—impair 
slowly the health. But has it been enough considered, that ev- 
ery degree of this indulgence produces more or less of the same 
effect? Has it been enough considered that all the unnecessary 
impatience, and fretfulness, and grief, and anger, and envy, of 
unrestrained or misguided infancy and childhood, is slowly but 
unnecessarily expending the vitality of the human system, and 
thus cutting away, one by one, the threads of human life? 

Compare then, for one moment, the families in which there 
is the true spirit of parental obedience, with those where all is 
insubordination and disobedience. We do not ask you actually 
to enter the domestic circle for this purpose. You have already 
seen families enough of both kinds, but especially the latter ; and 
have only to tax for a moment, your powers of recollection.— 
Were the children as happy in the families where there was no 
subordination, as in those which were truly obedient? 

In the obedient family, where the voice, nay, even the look 
of either of the parents is the law, and is promptly and unhesi- 
tatingly obeyed, as if the impulse were instinctive, do we find 
as much fretting, and crying, and worrying, as we do in a fam- 
ily of the contrary description? Do we not find the obedient 
child habitually more sweet in disposition and temper, more 
mild, and more happy? The well governed child will be hap- 
py, even alone ; but much more so in the society of others who 
are equally well governed and well educated. 

The disobedient child, on the contrary, is seldom quiet and 
happy himself, or a source of quiet and happiness to those around 
him. As the former is a peace-maker, he, on the contrary, is a 
fomenter of wars and disturbances among his companions. Half 
43 
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506 Influence of the Passions. 


a dozen sweet tempered children brought together, diffuse sweet- 
ness, and mildness, and love, and cheerfulness, and happiness ; 
but half a dozen ill-tempered ones are very apt to diffuse, with 
equal rapidity, the elements of discord and misery. 

But all this unquiet and unhappiness, which grows out of dis- 
obedience, and which prevails among children whether alone or 
associated, is constantly fretting away life. It has this effect by 
increasing the action of the heart and arteries, by affecting the 
nervous system, and according to the doctrines of certain mod- 
ern physiologists—and we believe them to be in the main cor- 
rect—by deranging the secretions of the system, which deranged 
secretions react on the body and mind, and feed the same bad 
disposition and temper and feelings which led to their formation. 
No disobedient child has his circulatory system, nervous system, 
digestive system, or secretions in a perfectly healthful state. The 
nachinery may indeed go on; because during infancy and child- 
-ood there is such a tenacity to life, that we cannot at once de- 
stroy, though we derange it. ‘The wheel work will continue to 
run, although it will not run right. ‘There may even be a sort 
of harmony with itself, as when a clock or watch seems to go 
right, except that it goes too fast or too slow ; but it will not be 
a natural harmony. If it cannot be considered as disease, it 
will lead to disease. It prepares the way for disease, at least ; 
so that whenever the latter comes to make its attacks, nature 
will be less able to bear up or react, than in those cases where 
the healthful harmony of the system has been preserved. 

We wish to repeat, here, a principle which has been adverted 
to in the last paragraph; viz. that the passions and affections in- 
fluence the character of the bodily secretions. The fact that 
the saliva of the cat while in anger is somewhat poisonous, may 
be more generally known ; but that human anger, hatred, grief, 
fear, &c., impair or deteriorate the qualities of the saliva, the 
gastric juice, the bile, &c., and that the opposite and more heal- 
thy passions have the contrary effect, is as yet but little known 
or suspected, except by a few who have made it a subject of 
study. And yet nothing is of more importance to be known in 
the education and management of children. We cannot for- 
bear to repeat here—what can never be too often repeated— 
that until parents, as well as teachers of every grade, apply 
themselves with zeal, and as a duty to God, to themselves, and 
to their children and neighbors, to the study of anatomy, physi- 
ology, and the laws of health, the great work of human improve- 
ment can make but little permanent progress. 

Our views of the importance, and of the salutary physical and 
moral tendency of obedience, may serve to explain in part, the 
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fact that children in families which are not well governed, are 
not so healthy or long lived as of those who are properly gov- 
erned ; why it is, in short, that it is not ‘well’ with those who 
do not honor father and mother; why their days are not so 
‘long on the earth’ as those of others ; why the wicked, in short, 
do not ‘ live out half their days.’ For it is not the gluttonous, the 
intemperate, the licentious, or the suicide alone, that cuts short 
his days by misconduct, but also the disobedient to parents. 

In the first place—and to repeat what we have said else- 
where—there is more of sickness in disobedient than in obedient 
families, other things being equal ; very much more. We have 
seldom known a person who wasakind mother, and at the same 
time a very bad educator, who was not either perpetually dosing 
her children, or perpetually calling in the aid of the physician. 
We do not believe such a family—of any considerable number, 
—can be found. There may be found here and there a family 
without a mother ; that is, under the control of a being who is 
a devotee of fashion, or wealth, or pleasure, but who is nota true 
mother. But of those who love their children, and yet do not 
succeed in making them obedient, we are not acquainted with 
one who does not either call the physician often, or act the part 
of the physician herself. Now either of these practices, once 
habitual, usually has no termination. We are aware that there 
are other causes which often operate, in the families to which 
we refer; but we have endeavored, in our observations, to make 
the proper discrimination. 

In the second place, disobedient children, if actually sick, are 
apt to be worse than other children; nor do they so often get 
well. There are numerous reasons for this. 1. The same bad 
passions which rage uncontrolled when they are well, are apt to 
be excited during sickness, with consequences still more unhap- 
py. Neither the effects of the functions of the body, nor of the 
medicine which is taken, nor indeed of the reaction or rallying 
of the vital powers, can be at all calculated upon, where the mind 
is so unquiet. 2. Disobedient children do not often take medi- 
cine as the physician directs. The parents cannot always induce 
them to take it, even with all their flattering, and artifice, and 
falsehood. ‘The latter, indeed—the assurance that it is good, 
—only leads them to suspect it still more than before, and to 
resist with still more firmness. And as for compulsion, that, 
with such parents, is very seldom resorted to. 3. Medicine, 
when taken in such circumstances, does far less good. To be 
most useful, it must be taken regularly and cheerfully, if not 
with confidence or faith in its efficacy. Indeed, the least de- 
parture from the physician’s prescriptions, either by omitting a 
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dose, or in any other way, may not only defeat his whole pur- 
pose, but render what is actually taken injurious. 

Thirdly ; disobedient children, if they get well, do not recov- 
er ix so happy a manner as other children. On this point the 
community are almost universally in error. Few seem to have 
the least idea that a person, whether an adult or a child, can get 
well too soon, or in an improper manner. ‘They seem generally 
to suppose that the quickest recovery is the best, let the means 
used be what they may; and he is esteemed the best physician 
whose cures are most rapid. Whereas, if any general rule were 
universally applicable, it would be that the slowest cures are 
best. Rapid cures by aid of powerful medicine, are often ac- 
complished at very great expense of the powers of life, to say 
nothing of the seeds of other diseases which are sown. And 
thus it is that disobedient children may not recover in the best 
manner. 

One of two courses should be taken with children who are 
sick—we might indeed say with all persons who are sick—either 
to trust the disease wholly to nature and good nursing, or to fol- 
low implicitly the directions of the physician. Any other course 
is more or less unsafe, and will be attended sooner or later with 
injurious effects. But neither of these courses is adopted in the 
case of disobedient children. The kind parents who do not 
govern a child, would never trust the cure to nature, in a coun- 
try where physicians are asabundant, as they are among us ; nor 
do they even follow implicitly the physician’s orders. The con- 
sequence is that the child either dies, or as the result of posses- 
sing a constitution naturally firm, recovers in spite of his half 
treatment ; but recovers with his constitution impaired. Either 
certain parts or organs are left greatly weakened, or the seeds 
of new diseases are sown in some other way, to spring up at a 
future time, when a new cause of disease is applied, or when an 
accumulation of old causes scems to render an explosion neces- 
sary. 

But in the fourth and last place, disobedient children, if they 
live on to middle age, or even to old age, are more burdened 
with infirmities than children who are obedient. This is indeed 
little else than a repetition of the statements of the last para- 
graph. ‘These infirmities, as they are called, of old age, are al- 
most universally the punishment of former errors, either of sick- 
ness or health. They are precisely that germination and growth 
which from the seeds sown, either ignorantly or voluntarily, 
should have been expected. The truth is, we seldom witness 
any thing which is worthy of being dignified with the honorable 
name of old age. What we cadl age is a state of premature 
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decrepitude—a mass of punishments justly due to our sins— 
which being attached to the oldest persons we have among us, 
is, for want of a better name, regarded as old age. But the old 
age of obedient children is a greener, more juvenile old age, and 
far more free from what are called infirmities, than the so called 
old age of those who never learned nor practised this virtue. 

Seldom, however, after all, is the disobedient child found to 
attain anything which approximates to old age. His ungoverned 
temper, and its terrible consequences, invite or aggravate dis- 
eases of various kinds, which sweep him away at least by fifty, 
usually much sooner. Nothing perhaps which could be named, 
except intemperance and impurity, has a more direct agency in 
fulfilling the prediction that the wicked shall not, that is, wtll 
not, live out half his days, than disobedience. Parents and 
teachers, hear this, and consider ; for it is an important, nay, a 
solemn subject. Hear it, and tremble, for it is for your lives 
and the lives of the children God has given you 





NO ROYAL ROAD, IN DISCIPLINE. 


For myself, I have long been convinced that there is no 
royal road in discipline, either of the school or the family. Much, 
I know, has been said within a few years of methods of in- 
struction and discipline. Some are for using the rod, but using 
it early. Some are for using it only at a very late period. Some 
never use it. Somesucceed by the mere force of moral suasion ; 
some by means in a greater or less degree mercenary ; some by 
the excitements of emulation and ambition, some by the voice of 
stern authority, and some by two or three or four of these, com- 
bined. And it is notorious to every close and unprejudiced ob- 
server that children are, in many instances, very well governed 
on every one of those several plans—dissimilar as they may be to 
each other. Yet the advocates of nearly all of these plans grave- 
ly tell us, in turn, that theirs is the only true method. 

How happens all this? Whence is it that success, or a toler- 
able share of it, is obtained in such a diversity of ways? Can 
they be all right—all better than every other? 

The secret is as follows. A tolerable degree of success may 
be attained by various means, provided we are perseveringly con- 
sistent in their use. Perhaps there is no one thing of more im- 
portance in governing, than consistency. If a parent or a tea- 
cher govern himself, and pursue a steady, uniform course, suc- 
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cess may be attained, as I have just said, by many and vari- 
ous roads.—I do not mean, by this, that there is no difference 
at all, in the various courses which, as individuals, we pursue ; 
but only that it is very far from being indispensable to a high de- 
gree of success that we all travel precisely the same road. 

I have a case at hand which will illustrate the position I have 
taken. Miss P., a worthy lady of about 30, took up from the 
streets a destitute little boy about six years of age, and out of 
mere compassion, kept him under her care till she had clothed 
him. Then she tried to find a place for him; but not being 
successful, and unwilling to turn him again into the streets, she 
was obliged to retain him ;—however contrary it was to her orig- 
inal intention. 

But Egbert—for that was the lad’s name—had been too long 
neglected and ungoverned to be rendered manageable by the 
lady at once. When I say he had been neglected, | do not 
mean to say that he had been permitted to run in the woods, 
absolutely, like Peter the wild bov. He had been in several 
families, though he had not, for many years, been under the vig- 
ilant eye of a parent. He had been ordered about, and some- 
times scolded or beaten ; but never governed. 

Miss P. soon found, in him, a habit of insubordination, that 
was not only insupportable to others, but which, if not checked, 
would prove ruinous to himself. The care of a child bad never 
before devolved upon her ; but a good fund of common sense— 
the bestesort of sense—taught her that he must be made to obey. 
So she went to work, in her own way; giving him rules when 
necessary ; and when she saw they were disregarded, annexing 
penalties to them. 

It happened, however, that she was surrounded, bath inthe 
family and in the neighborhood, by a number of that clhek of 
people—subjects of single blessedness—whose childrem are al- 
ways well governed ; and who have ever at hand, a royal road 
for others to travel with similar success. Egbert must not be 
whipped, it was so barbarous! Oh, no! He must be persua- 
ded—flattered.—There was no need—oh, no!—of ever whip- 
ping rational beings.—It was so degrading, too ; and had such 
an effect on the character! It was far better to let a child go 
unpunished and obstinate, than to inflict corporal punishment— 
so barbarous a measure—in this wonder working day of knowl- 
edge and improvement ! 

All this sounded well in the ears of Miss P., and for some 
time she was prevailed upon to yield to the flood of new light 
which came in upon her from all quarters. His teacher in the 
day school where he attended, was one of the new lights inyed- 
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ucation. But there was one thing which perplexed Miss P., 
and staggered her faith not a little ; which was that Egbert was 
all the while becoming more and more unmanageable, the new 
light doctrines to the contrary notwithstanding. Insuch an ex- 
tremity what could she do? 

She did precisely what a wise woman ought to have done. 
She remembered that she was responsible to God and to socie- 
ty, in no small degree, for Egbert’s character. This character— 
which was now suffering—she knew it was her duty to attempt 
to improve. She resolved on making the attempt, and on ma- 
king it in her own way. 

As Egbert had been accustomed to blows and threats, and 
nothing else, she saw that nothing but threats and blows had 
any influence over him, to render him any the more managea- 
ble. So she resumed her former course of threatening corporal 
punishment ; and at length of using the rod. At the same time, 
or nearly at the same, he began to attend a school where corpo- 
ral punishment was occasionally inflicted. ‘This was about twelve 
months ago. 

The change already effected in Egbert, for the better, is ob- 
vious to all who know him. Before, he was not only profane, 
disobedient and quarrelsome, but he was unwilling to learn well 
at school, or to obey the teacher. Now, he is the contrary of 
all this; and is making very great progress in manners and mor- 
als, both at home and at school. 

Let me not be misunderstood. I do not undertake to say 
that whipping children should always, or usually, or even often, 
be resorted to. Far from it. All I wish the reader to infer from 
this story is, that success with one person will sometimes be the 
resuk of measures which in other hands will fail. In short, most 
persons will succeed best—other things being equal—on a sys- 
tem of government, however good or bad in the abstract, which 
is best adapted to their own state of mental and moral progress ; 
or to which they have been early accustomed. Noone can war 
so well at first in Saul’s armor, however excellent in itself, as in 
his own dress. 

If these things are so, how utterly futile is it to lay down, in 
this respect, particular rules, however excellent, for all others to 
follow! And yet this is perpetually done. Just as if there was 
a royal road to success, in discipline! Just as if we should try 
to make a single garment, however well made, and excellent in 
itself, fit, in a proper manner, all mankind ! 

Rules, as the result of individual experience, are valuable, no 
doubt. Every person might derive great aid, in carrying out 
his own plan—perhaps in modifying and improving it—from 
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consulting the plans of others. But they must be regarded as 
merely the plans of others, and not as universal rules—to be 
adopted by wholesale. 

It is undoubtedly true that in a perfect state of society, all of 
whose members were trained on principles alike, or nearly alike 
in the abstract, the case would be altered. ‘Their universal ex- 
perience would lead universally to similar results, or nearly so ; 
and general rules might be better calculated for universal appli- 
cation. Perhaps, too, corporal punishment might then be wholly 
dispensed with. But as the world now is, it is not so. Each 
person, to a very great extent at least, will succeed best in gov- 
erning, as in many other things, by pursuing the course to which 
education and the circumstances and influences with which he 
has been surrounded have best adapted him ; at least until fur- 
ther information leads him to different views, and consequently 
to different practice.—It is the unquestionable and indispensa- 
ble duty of every parent and teacher to examine this subject. 

I am sometimes disposed to smile, however, when after read- 
ing or hearing of a teacher or parent who succeeds perfectly in 
managing children without the infliction of any corporal pun- 
ishment, I afterwards learn that it is whipping or feruling only 
that is avoided ; while other bodily punishments are still occa- 
sionally resorted to, and in some instances, very frequently. Nor 
is it much less laughable to hear a parent or teacher who is sur- 
rounded by a peculiar train of circumstances obviously favorable 
to his governing a single school or family, for a time, with any 
corporal punishment, presuming to set forth his system of gov- 
ernment as a universal model. It is as if one of the youngest 
monitors in a large and well governed monitorial school, sur- 
rounded by all the influences which a thorough and perhaps a 
rigid discipline has secured, should rise up and say he had found 
out, in the management of his little class, the true method or 
system of government. Every person of adult mind would see, 
at once, that his class could not be thus easily and mildly man- 
aged, were it not for the salutary influence which the operation 
of laws, to which are annexed, perhaps, severe penalties, has se- 
cured to the classes around him, in every direction. 

Just so, or at least nearly so, is it in the case of those parents 
and teachers, who, situated in a state of society which has never 
yet, to any great extent, been secured or maintained without cor- 
poral punishment, and enjoying its benefits, as an aid in the 
work before them, yet claim the merit of accomplishing every 
thing by mere dint of their own little system. Put the whole 
mass of society, as it now exists, at once on their plan ; and they 
would soon discover their mistake. They would no longer take 
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to themselves the importance of the fly, who vainly imagined it 
turned the wheel upon which it only rested, while the wheel was 
carried round by other and different forces. 

Once more, | beg not to be misunderstood. 1 would be the 
Jast person in the world to dissuade parents and teachers from 
making every possible effort to secure thorough discipline by the 
mere force of moral suasion. Nothing is to my mind more ob- 
vious than that many of them, with certain materials, may ac- 
complish such an object. I am even willing to admit that such 
results may be produced by some persons with almost the worst 
materials. And yet it is equally certain that in the present state 
of things—ignorant, and engrossed by their occupations as man- 
kind more generally are—it would produce infinite mischief to 
compel them, were such compulsion in our power, to lay aside, 
at once and forever, their favorite methods of managing those 
who are dependent on them ; and to adopt ours, even though the 
latter were as perfect as the laws which now obtain in higher 
worlds. It would be, as I have already intimated, to put Saul’s 
royal and perfect kind of armor upon David and every body else, 
and expect them to go forth in it to certain victory. 





GREENE STREET SCHOOL, PROVIDENCE. 


[Tne following article is abridged from a more extended arti- 
cle which appeared some little time since in the Fall River Pat- 
riot, said to be from the pen of the Rev. Mr Burton, author 
of the District School as it was. It is at all events as well writ- 
ten as the scenes which he describes are interesting and instruc- 
tive. The public, however, should be apprised that the same 
scenes have been acted over and over again, for many years, in 
a few other schools ; especially in the school of Mr A. B. Alcott, 
an old friend of ours, in this city. Wedo not mean to say that Mr 
Fuller is a copyist of Mr A., for on this point we are entirely 
ignorant. It is not uncommon for persons engaged in the 
same occupation, to originate, entirely for themselves, new meth- 
ods of instruction bearing the most exact resemblance. Such 
we presume to have been the case in the present instance. It 
is, however, but justice to Mr A. to say—and we do it the more 
cheerfully from the fact that we have no part nor sympathy with 
the religious views which he appears to favor—that we scarcely 
know of a recent improvement in regard to methods of elemen- 
tary instruction, which he does not claim to have originated 
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514 Description of the School Room. 


for himself, and adopted in his school. It is to be regretted that 
the author of the ‘ Record of a School,’ and the editor of the 
‘ Conversations on the Gospels,’ could not have presented these 
works in such a form as to recommend the many excellent 
methods of instruction which are therein developed.—But now 
for the description of Mr Fuller’s school. | 


About two years ago, Mr Hiram Fuller, a well informed and 
enterprising teacher, came from Old Plymouth to Providence, 
and there opened a private school. His views of education seem- 
ed so rational, and his success was so signal, that his patrons set 
about providing for him an establishment on the most liberal 
scale, and which should be most worthy of the public patronage. 
Thus the Greene Street School was established, and has been 
in successful operation for more than a year, with Mr Fuller at 
its head. I have visited this seminary twice, and felt while there 
what is not always felt in a school, viz., that it was good to be 
there. 

But let me describe a little. In the first place, the school 
house is charmingly situated. There is ample space all round, 
so that Heaven’s air may come and go for the use of youthful 
lungs, as Heaven intended. ‘Then thereare trees and shrubbery 
grown and growing in the spacious yard, and on the streets near 
by, so that summer may bring the alleviations of beauty and shade 
with its heat and languor. 

Next—the edifice, with its columned front, looks temple like, 
and as if it were consecrated to some lofty purpose—as it indeed 
is—the education of the immortal mind—the preparation of the 
spirit to serve and worship, in the highest, the Father of spirits. 

But let us enter. First, there are sizeable ante-rooms, for the 
deposite of outside garments, and other purposes. Thence we 
pass into a Hall of Science, spacious and elegant, and not into 
a diminutive room, where the young are boxed up tight to keep 
them from breathing, and growing, and being happy, as is too 
often the case. 

On the right is a double row of desks, occupied by the female 
pupils—each having a comfortable chair for a seat, instead of a 
piece of plank, with half a back, or no back at all, by which so 
many spines have been seriously injured. On the left, are the 
same accommodations for the pupils of the other sex. There is 
ample walking space between the two divisions. The whole 

floor is neatly carpeted, so that the young need not feel that they 
are going to a place of uncomfortableness and inelegance in leav- 
ing their happy homes. And no parlor, with the most faithful 
use of brooms and brushes, could be kept more neatly than this 
room and its furniture. 
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At the end of this hall, opposite the entrance, is an elevated 
platform, and thereon an elegant desk. This is the Principal's 
station. Behind him, standing against the wall, is a fine library 
of well selected books, consisting especially of those which may 
appertain to the improvement of the school. Who, till very late- 
ly, ever thought of a library in a school room, and how few are 
there who think of such a thing now? 

But the accommodation of scholars and teachers, is not the 
nly provision in this place of pleasantness. In one corner stands 
a sofa for the seating of visitors; and many from that position 
have beheld an enjoyment in a school room, such as made them 
wish themselves back in youth again—could they but be here. 

Behind this hall are recitation rooms, where lessons are heard, 
and conversational lectures given, without disturbing those who 
are at their studies. This story of the building is occupied by 
the principal, with one female assistant, and the older scholars. 
In the basement there are other rooms occupied by little chil- 
dren, under the care of female teachers. Here, too, is comfort 
and contentedness. 

Having spoken of the external accommodations, I would now 
sketch a few of its moral and intellectual advantages. | am not 
acquainted with the whole educational routine, and speak only 
as far as I know. 

My first visit was made on a Monday morning, at the open- 
ing of the school. ‘The Principal commenced the exercises of 
the day by reading from one of the Gospels, a chapter, in which 
love towards, and sympathy with fellow man, were beautifully 
and touchingly set forth by the Saviour. He did not read with 
cold formality, as if so much scripture was to be run off the 
tongue for conscience or custom’s sake, but he did it with the 
understanding and the spirit. ‘The language lived upon his lips 
in those tones by which the youthful hearers must have caught 
all that it should convey. Practical and highly improving com- 
ments were also made, as the verses were read. Nothing sec- 
tarian, however, entered into the remarks, for no sect or party is 
known within those walls. 

After the chapter, a charming little poem was read. It was 
from one of the great English poets, and corresponded with the 
Scripture in its topics—love and sympathy. I was particularly 
struck and pleased with this appending of the breathing of ge- 
nius to the words of divine inspiration, in the morning exercise. 
It was hallowing the beautiful and pure in our literature by as- 
sociations with the high and the holy of the Books of Books. It 
was a sanctifying of the secular muse for Christian and immortal 
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516 Recitations and Journals. 


uses. These readings were followed by a prayer to the—‘ Fa- 
ther in Heaven.’ 

Such were the introductory exercises of the day, and the week. 
These youthful spirits were still, and took heed. Why should 
not these lambs of the great Shepherd be won into the folds of 
virtue, by such persuasive callings and gentle tendance? And 
here let it be remarked, that one of the peculiar features of this 
school, is the unremitted endeavor of the teachers for the moral 
improvement of the pupils. 

With the intellectual instructions, there is an intermingling of 
moral address on every convenient opportunity. ‘The pupils 
are made to realize the dignity of their natures. Again, it is 
made a point of special endeavor to develop a taste for the 
beautiful in every thing; the beautiful in nature, in art, in liter- 
ature. ‘T'o these pupils the Material Universe is shown as crowd- 
ed with countless forms and hues to delight the eye; and still 
farther, they are taught how the beautiful is beautified to those 
who are familiar with the writings of Genius. 

But I must hasten to other topics of remark. The principal 
Female Assistant is already known to many as possessing distin- 
guished learning, and a most cultivated taste. She hears the 
recitations in history and in Latin. If I may judge from con- 
versations with the pupils, and from some of the school journals, 
this lady has a rare gift for teaching, and exercises a remarkable 
influence over the minds of the scholars. She does not hear the 
lessons in history parroted off to her ears, while no thought or 
feeling is exercised by the reciter, except the thought to recite 
as well as may be, and the feeling that it is no very pleasant 
business—her own lips being unopened except to ask the ez- 
pected questions, and help along the dry routine—not so does 
she teach history. 

Every recitation is made the occasion of a most interesting 
conversation on the several topics of the lesson. From the abun- 
dant resources of a great memory, anecdotes, poetry, the things 
of art and science, are brought forth to illustrate this department 
of study, and make it uncommonly interesting to the learner. 
The recitations in Latin are made pleasant in a similar manner. 
The thousand things of Roman history, of classic fable, together 
wi h poetic quotations and illusions generally are introduced to 
cover the dryness of mere recitations with beauty, and fill the 
hour with pleasure. I gather this from the school journals. 

But what are these? i will explain—the scholars are required 
to keep a journal of the proceedings of the school. In the same 
they record their thought and feelings on any subject connected 
with their education—or which may be within the compass of 
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passing experience. Should a stranger visit the school and make 
an address, the fact is mentioned, and the remarks are recorded ; 
the conversations connected with the recitations are here put 
down, and every thing else worthy of remark. 

This is one of the methods by which composition, that terror 
to most scholars, is here taught. ‘The pupils write about what 
they see, hear, and happen to be thinking of; and it is appa- 
rently as easy as it is to talk the same to a companion at the 
side, or a friend at home. 





PARENTAL EDUCATION, 


OR, GOING TO BED WITHOUT SUPPER. 


Ricuarp and I always like to go to bed without supper, said 
‘Charles, one day to his playmates. What, said they, do you 
go to bed, then, without supper? Sometimes we do, when we 

ave done wrong, was the reply. But I should not like that very 
well, said one; and I don’t see why you should. Oh, said 
Charles, we have something better, when we don’t have any 
supper. Last night father made us go to bed without any sup- 
per, and mother gave each of us a good piece of squash pie, a 
cake, and some toasted bread ; and I liked them a great deal bet- 
ter than the supper, and so did Richard. 

Now we have known many children sent to bed supperless in 
this manner. They are ordered away from the table, perhaps, 
for some misdemeanor or other, and told by the father or the 
mother that they must, for that night, go without their supper. 
Perhaps it is the father who issues the command ; though the 
mother, at the time, approves, and thinks all is right. But pres- 
ently after the table is cleared away, Charles complains of his 
hard fate to his mother, or to a favorite domestic, whose heart 
immediately relents, and so instead of giving him a set meal,— 
for supper he must not touch—she gives him sundry nice things, 
sufficient in quantity to satisfy the hunger, and more than satisfy 
the necessities of a full grown man, and he goes to bed. 

This is not mere supposition or fiction ; it is sober truth. We 
have often seen and known such a farce acted over. Tn addition 
to all this we have known the same children rewarded the next 
morning, for their wonderful self-denial—poor perishing things— 
with an amount of hearty food, twice as large as nature requires. 
Mother means to help you pretty largely ; the indulgent parent 
would perhaps say. You certainly need a hearty breakfast after 
going to bed supperless. 
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Strange punishment this, for some trifling misdemeanor to for- 
bid a child to eat supper, and then after all, fit him out with both 
an extra supper and breakfast! And yet we can assure the rea- 
der—we repeat it—such things are often done; and such pun- 
ishments often inflicted ! 

Should it be longer a matter of wonder that children at the 
present day are ungoverned, and young men and women insub- 
ordinate? Can it be wondered at that parents have trouble with 
their children? Is it surprising that the latter are gross, earthly 
and sensual? Is it surprising that the world is full of depravity, 
jn its various forms? ls it strange that the old, who are, after 
all, undergoing changes still greater in themselves, should see, or 
fancy they see the world retrograding, and be anx.ous to congeal 
it, in order to save it from further declension? 


We have spoken, more than once, of the importance of con- 
sistency in parental government ; and of the dangers of incon- 
sistency. 1f there is any one parental error, which more than all 
others ruins the young, it is the latter. We pursue one plan or 
course of conduct to day, and another to morrow; we punish 
for a certain thing to day, and pass over it to morrow; we sub- 
ject children to privations at one time ; at another we injure them 
by our over kindness. 

Talk as much as we will about education, in all its varied or 
popular forms—infant schools, common schools, sabbath schools, 
high schoo!s, colleges; &c.,—and say, if we will, that it is of all 
subjects, next to that of personal piety, the most important; talk 
as we may of model schools, teachers’ seminari:s, district libra- 
ries, education conventions, state superintendents, and all the 
machinery of elementary and higher instruction ; and after all, 
what does it amount to while our family schools—the first and 
most important of all—remain as they are, and those who con- 
duct them, remain as stupid as if they were trained in Southern 
Asia. Parents must awake, not only to the importance of school 
instruction, but of family education—as a matter of christian 
duty—or all else is premature and comparatively worthless. We 
hope the time is not far distant, when, instead of making money 
or even business the first thought in the morning, the last in the 
evening, and that of every hour between, there will be a higher 
object in view ;—that of training up children in the way they 
should go. 
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MISCELLANY. 


Tue American Scuoot Liprary. 


Tue following is abridged from a more extended article which lately 
appeared in the New York Observer. Itis in the form of acircular by the 
Executive of the Society, under whose sanction the Library is selected. 
We have given a brief account of the Society itself, on a former occa- 
sion. At present it is only necessary to add that the selection by the 
Committee is approved by the Society in general, and by several other 
warm friends of education and improvement ; that we see nothing ob- 
jectionable in the works which are named ; though for ourselves, we 
should have made a selection somewhat different. But any thing which 
is tolerable, we would say, in preference to the flood of trash which is 
inundating and desolating our country. 

‘The Society for the Diffusion of Useful Knowledge present to the 
country the commencement of their Library for Schools, designed to 
embrace, when completed, a few hundred volumes, written and com- 
piled with special reference to the wants of the youth of our country. 
It will include in the range of its subjects, works in the various depart- 
ments of knowledge most interesting and useful to the great body of the 
people, including history, voyages and travels, biography, natural his- 
tory, the physical, intellectual, moral and political sciences, agriculture, 
manufactures, arts, commerce, the belles lettres, and the history and 
philosophy of education. 

The increasing interest in the subject of school libraries in several of 
the States, and the repeated calls upon the Committee for their Library, 
have induced them to issue the present selection from existing publica- 
tions to meet the immediate wants of our schools, while they go on, as 
fast as possible, to complete the plan announced in their published pros- 
pectus. They will regard, in the execution of it, the different ages, tastes 
circumstances, and capacities of readers. 

The Committee present the following fifty volumes, chiefly standard 
works of permanent interest and value, which have already received 
extensively, the public approbation in this country and in Europe, as 
the commencement of the series, to be extended from time to time, until 
it shall comprise a well-selected and comprehensive Library of Useful 
Knowledge, worthy of a place in every school room of our country. 

It will be the greatest care of the Committee, that the whole be per- 
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vaded and characterised by a spirit of Christian morality calculated to 
refine and elevate the moral character of our nation. 


History.—A View of Ancient and Modern Egypt. By Rev. M. Rus- 
sell, LL. D. 

Palestine, or the Holy Land. From the earliest period to the present 
time. By Rev. M. Russell, LL. D. 

History of Chivalry and the Crusades. By G. P. R. James. En 
gravings. 

The History of Arabia, Ancient and Modern. By Andrew Crichton. 
2 vols. Engravings, &c. 

The Chinese. A general description of the Empire of China and its 
Inhabitants. By John Francis Davis, F. R. S. With Engravings. 

American History. By the Author of “ American Popular Lessons.” 
With Engravings. $ vols. 

American Revolution. By B. B. Thatcher, Esq. 

History of New York. By William Dunlap. 

History: of Virginia. By Uncle Philip. 

Voyages and Travels.—An Historical Account of the Circumnaviga- 
tion of the Globe. Engravings. 

Narrative of Discovery and Adventure in Africa. From the earliest 
ages to the present time. By Professor Jameson, James Wilson, and 
Hugh Murray, Esqrs. 

Lives and Voyages of Early Navigators. Portraits. 

Biography.—A life of Washington. By J. K. Paulding, Esq. In 2 
vols. With Engravings. 

The life of Napoleon Bonaparte. By J. G. Lockhart, Esq. In 2 
vols, With Portraits, 

The life and actions of Alexander the Great. By the Rev. J. Wil- 
liams, With a Map. 

Memoir of the life of Peter the Great. By John Barrow, Esq. Peor- 
trait. 

The life of Oliver Cromwell. By the Rev. M. Russell, LL.D. 2 
vols. Portrait. 

Lives of Celebrated Travellers. By James Augustus St. John. $ 
vols. 

Memoirs of Celebrated Female Sovereigns. By Mrs Jameson. 2 
vols. 

Natural History—A Popular Guide to the Observation of Nature: 
or, Hints of Inducement to the Study of Natural Productions and Ap- 
pearances, in their Connections and Relations. By Robert Mudie. En- 
gravings. 

The Swiss Family Robinson: or, Adventures of a Father and Moth- 
er and four Sons on a Desert Island. 2 vols. With Engravings. 
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The American Forest: or, Uncle Philip’s Conversations with the 
Children about the Trees of America. With numerous Engravings. 

The Natural History of Insects. In 2 vols. With Engravings. 

Natural History: or, Tools and Trades among Inferior Animals. By 
Uncle Philip. 

Physical Science.—T he Principles of Physiology, applied to the Pres- 
ervation of Health, and to the Improvement of Physical and Mental Ed- 
ueation. By Andrew Combe, M. D. 

Letters of Euler on Different Subjects of Natural Philosophy. Ad- 
dressed to a German Princess. Translated by Hunter. With Notes, 
and a life of Euler, by Sir David Brewster ; and Additional Notes, by 
John Griscom, LL. D. With a Glossary of Scientific Terms, and En- 
gravings. 

Intellectual Science.—Inquiries concerning the Intellectual Powers, 
and the Investigation of Truth. By John Abercrombie, M. D., F. R. S. 
With Questions. 

Belles Lettres.—Lectures on General Literature, Poetry. By James 
Montgomery. 

Miscellaneous.—Indian Traits; being Sketches of the Manners, Cus- 
toms and Character of the North American Natives. By B. B. Thatch- 
er, Esq. 2 vols. With Engravings. 

Perils of the Sea; being Authentic Narratives of Remarkable and Af- 
fecting Disasters upon the Deep. With Engravings. 

The Poor Rich Man and the Rich Poor Man. By Miss C. M. Sedg- 
wick. 

The Ornaments Discovered. By Mary Hughs. 

The Son of a Genius. By Mrs Hofland. 

The Whale fishery and the Polar Seas. By Uncle Philip. 

The Committee also acknowledge the important co-operation and aid 
they have received from Messrs Harper & Brothers in bringing out thus 
early the first fifty volumes of their Library. Arrangements have been 
made with these gentlemen to supply, at short notice, any number of the 
entire series, with a suitable case, for teventy dollars, or any selection of 
the volumes at a proportionate price. 

Boards of Education, local societies, or benevolent individuals, wish- 
ing a number of setts, may obtain them, at a small discount. 

The Committee have already received s number of manuscripts and 
works recommended for future volumes of the Library, and will be hap- 
py to receive orders from authors or any friends of this object. Infor- 
mation, reports aud documents relative to the state and prospects of ed- 
ucation, and the general diffusion of knowledge, in any section of the 
Union, may be addressed to the general agent, and will be thankfully 
received. Communications of a literary nature may be addressed to the 
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Secretary, and orders for the Library to the general agent of the society 
or to the publishers. 


Worcester County Manvat Lazsor Hier Scuoot. 


In examining the last annual catalogue of this infant but interesting 
institution, we find the names of about 150 students. It gives us great 
pleasure to find schools of this class so well attended, especially when 
the labor is made —as it is in this case —to aid principally in the pro- 
motion of health, and is of a proper kind. The students, here, labor 
principally, if not entirely on the farm, at eight cents an hour, if they 
perform the work of a man, and less in proportion, as their labor di- 
minishes, This is as it should be. Weare pained — we are more than 
pained, we are disgusted — at the idea of having pupils ruin their health 
in obtain a cheap education. Some mechanical employment, however, 
might, we should think, be added to agriculture, which of course cannot 
be followed much in the winter. 


Booxs ror TEeacHERs. 


At a recent meeting of the Worcester County Association for the Im- 
provement of Common Schools, the following resolution among several 
others, was adopted. 

Resolved, That this Association recommend to the several towns in this 
county the purchase of a few books, on the subject of Education, to be 
loaned, successively, to the teachers of common schools in said towns. 

We rejoice in such measures ; believing they will not only be produc- 
tive of great immediate good, but lead to the formation of District Li- 
braries. 

Another interesting and important measure of the association was the 
appointment of Lecturers on the subject of Education throughout the 
county. From two to four towns were assigned to each lecturer. The 
gentlemen who were appointed to this office were, most of them, such 
as will do honor to the cause.—We hope as much pains will always be 
taken in the selection of lecturers on this subject, as has been on this 
occasion; for it 1s a matter of high importance. 

Several lectures were delivered, and several discussions held. The 
meeting was continued two days. 


Epucation Convention aT DepHam. 


A convention of the friends of Education in Norfolk County, and the 
annual meeting of the Norfolk County Association for the Improvement 
of Common Schools were lately held at Dedham, on the same day, and 
the exercises were important. A Lecturer on Common Schools was ap- 
pointed for each town in the county ; and the following, among other 
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resolutions, was passed. The reader will perceive the resemblance which 
the latter bears to the resolution on the same subject adopted in Wor- 
cester. 

Resolved, That this association recommend to the several towns in the 
county, to authorize their respective school committees to purchase a few 
standard works on the subject of Education, and to loan the same, in 
rotation, to the teachers of the common schools in said towns. 

We ought perhaps to add, that these meetings, and most of those of a 
similar kind which are held in Massachusetts are attended and addressed 
by the Hon. Mr Mann, Secretary of the Board of Education. 


County Conventions on Common Scuoous 1n Conyecticvt. 


It gives us great pleasure to learn that Henry Barnard, Esq., the Sec- 
retary of the Connecticut Board of Education, is pursuing a course, not 
unlike that which is pursued by Mr Mann in Massachusetts. He goes 
from county to county, collecting the friends of education, and endeav- 
oring with all his might to excite a deep interest on the subject of Com- 
mon Schools. Two meetings have been already held, one at Brooklyn, 
and the other in Litchfield. Another is to be held at Hartford during the 
present month. Of the results of the meeting at Litchfield we have not 
been apprised ; but that at Brooklyn was well attended. Mr Barnard’s 
Address, on these occasions, is spoken of as one of thrilling interest, and 
great importance, 


Georera Femarce Coitiece. 


The Georgia papers announce that this institution will be opened 
January 1, 1839, under the charge of the Rev. George Pierce, assisted 
by an able and efficient faculty. The institution is established near the 
city of Macon. The building is airy and spacious, containing seventy- 
two rooms, sufficient for accommodating 200 boarders. It is preferred 
that the pupils should board in the college building, in which the presi- 
dent will also reside ; but parents who are unwilling to. have it so, may 
board their daughters in the city. The friends of the institution have 
expended more than $50,000, without expecting any other return than 
any other citizens may receive. The charge to the pupils will be $150 
per annum, for room rent and board, and $100 for tuition — the rooms 
to be furnished by the parents of the pupils. 

Weare thus particular in describing this institution, because it is rath- 
er novel in its character, especially for the section of country where it is 
to be established. We will also briefly mention the course of education 
as described in the prospectus. 

‘In the College will be taught not only the whole course of English 
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Letters and Science, but also vocal and instrumental Music, Drawing, 
and Painting, together with the Latin, Greek, French, Spanish, and Ital- 
ian Languages ; and last, though not least, there will be in opération a 
system of Domestic Economy, by which the young ladies, under the di- 
rection of experienced teachers, will be enabled, and required to pre- 
pare, and keep in good order, all their own clothing, thereby avoiding 
milliner’s bills while at school, and at the same time preparing them- 
selves creditably to do this work for themselves and families, in future 
life. The great object of the Trustees will be, to make the course of 
studies practical and moral, as well as literary, thereby rendering the 
pupils that may pass through this Institution, the comfort and pride of 
all associated with then: ia aitcr years.’ 


Boston Scsooxs. 


The City Council of Boston have published a Report on the Public 
Schools in this city, exhibiting the number of free schools, the classifi- 
cation, the studies pursued by each class, the number of scholars in each 
school, the average attendance, &c. The following are some of the 





particulars: 
Whole number of Primary Schools 83. 
Number of girls in do. 2440 
do. boys in do. 2607 
East Boston and Western Avenue 159 
—5206 
Whole number of Grammar and Wri- 
ting Schools 13. 
Number of girls in do. 25388 
do. of boys do. 2424 
do. in English High School 92 
do. in Latin School 88 
—5142 
Whole No. educated at public expense, 10,348 


Expense of the Public Schools, including 

repairs, as by the last report of the ex- 

penditures of the city, $83,350 
Equal to $8,03 each child. 


The reader will see that the influences of the Boston Primary School 
System, famous as it is, after all, reach only about one in fifteen or six- 
teen of the whole population of the city; and the whole number of ev- 
ery age, at the public schools only about one in eight! And the ex- 
pense —eight dollars and three cents only to a pupil — what is this to 
compare for one moment, with the expenditures of parents for the school 
education of their children in some of the private or select schools! It 
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is, however, doing a little; and we rejoice at it. What we want is, that 
Boston should do something in this matter, worthy of herself as the 
Athens of United States, and the light of the western world. 


Scuoot Lectures. 


A weekly course of lectures, for the benefit, chiefly, of elementary fe- 
male teachers, has just been commenced in this city; to continue, as we 
understand, for at least twelve weeks — perhaps longer. ‘The introduc- 
tory lecture was given on the 17th inst., by Rev. Hubbard Winslow, on 
‘The views and motives with which a teacher should enter cn his work.’ 
Among the names of other lecturers already engaged, we find those of 
Rev. Jacob Abbott, Dr S. G. Howe, Dr M. L. Perry, Dr J. D. Fisher, 
G, B. Emerson, Wm. Russell, Horace Mann, J. Harrington, Jr., Wm. 
J. Adams, Cornelius Walker and G. F. Thayer. 

We are exceedingly glad this course of lectures has been instituted ; 
and that so many of the lecturers are men who are practically acquaint- 
ed with the school room. It would be a great mistake to attempt the 
instruction of the eightythree female teachers of primary schools in Bos- 
ton, by means of such lectures as many which are given for the profess- 
ed object of enlightening the teachers of primary and common schools ; 
such, for example, as a part of those which have been given from year 
to year, before the American Institute of Instruction, and published in 
their volumes. Nor would the friends of education in general, such as 
might be disposed to attend, be much better edified. A lecture may be 
written by a learned man, and eloquently delivered, and yet nei- 
ther enlighten the minds of the hearers, nor warm nor encourage their 
hearts. 

What is much more needed still, in Boston, is a course of lectures to 
the parents and masters of the childven who are sent to the teachers 
aforesaid. The teachers themselves are already quite as good as could 
be expected under the circumstances; — nay they are, as a general rule, 
much in advance of those who send to them their children. They earn 
twice their money, and deserve twice the sympathy and respect and en- 
couragement which they receive from a bustling, selfish, money-making, 
or poverty-stricken community. But parents are so grossly ignorant, on 
this whole subject, that we have little hope of effecting much good to 
primary and common education till they can be enlightened. Here it 
is, precisely, that the work of reform should commence. 

But there is still one more class of citizens who need instruction on 
this subject, either by lectures or otherwise. We allude to the Primary 
School Committee. Here are nearly a hundred influential men — some 
of them, it is true, exceedingly philanthropic, and a few of them well 
informed — most of whom, however, need instruction on the whole sub- 
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ject in which they are engaged, but for which their training and busi- 
ness has but poorly prepared them. 


Lonpon. 


It is said that there are in London no less than 26 associations, (with 
13,300 members,) founded for the sole purpose of promoting the inter- 
ests of learning and science, and for diffusing useful knowledge. Among 
them are the Zoological Society, 2,446 members; Horticultural, 1,857; 
Royal Society of Arts, 1,000; Royal Institution, 758; Royal Society, 
758; Geological, 700; Linnean, 600; Asiatic, 560; Geographical, 520; 
Astronomical, 320; Antiquarian, 300; Royal Society of Literature, 271. 





NOTICES OF BOOKS. 


Tue Union Sreviine Boox, prepared for the American Sunday 
Schoo! Union, and revised by the Committee of Publication. pp. 
126. 


We are tired of new Spelling Books professing to be improved ones, 
while they are little more than mere transpositions of old materials. The 
work before us may be something better; but we have little faith in it. 
‘My First School Book,’ noticed in our last number, and reviewed in 
the present, is worth a dozen — nay a hundred — of these prosing things, 
which, thicker than the frogs of Egypt, are coming upon us. 


Homes Epucation: By Isaac Taylor, Author of Natural History 
of Enthusiasm, Physical Theory of Another Life, &c. &c. First 
American from the second London Edition. New York: D. Ap- 
pleton & Co. 1838. 12mo. pp. 322. 


This is a most interesting and valuable work. It is not indeed of a 
character to please a certain class of readers who are unsatisfied with 
any thing which requires thought. He who means to understand Mr 
Taylor’s works must study them. 


Famitiak Lectures on Narurat Paitosopuy ror THE USE OF 
Scuoots. By Mrs A. H. Lincoln Phelps. New York: F. J. Hun- 
tington & Co. 1837. 12mo. pp. 38. 

Naturat Pnitosopsy ror Beainners. Designed for Common 
Schools and Families, By the same. 18mo. pp. 209. 

Cuemistry For Becinners. Designed for Common Schools and 
the Younger Pupils of High Schools and Academies. By the same. 
18mo. pp. 216. 
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From a basty examination of these three volumes, we are led to be- 
lieve they are as perfect in their kind, respectively, as other elemen- 
tary treatises on the same subject. And yet we discover nothing which 
renders them greatly their superiors. Is it wise to multiply school books 
unless they possess obvious advantages over their predecessors? 


Hints to THe Young, in relation to the Health of Body and 
Mind. Second Edition. Improved and Enlarged. Wa. D. Tick- 
or. 1838. 
The author of this little work, which was noticed by us several months 
go, has recently added to : former edition an entire new chapter, be- 
aides altering the shape of the whole work, and fitting it for a still more 
extensive field of usefulness. Of its excellenee it is unnecessary that we 
should say any thing more, in addition to what we have said in relation 
to the first edition. The character of Dr Woodward is so well known, 
that no commendations of ours would be of much service in promoting 
its circulation. We will only make the following extract from the new 
chapter. 

‘It can hardly be said that the attention of parents, teachers, or even 
the members of the medical profession, is duly awakened to the dangers 
which arise from the habit of masturbation. Even at this time many 
doubt the expediency of bringing the subject before the public, in any 
form, believing that diffusing information may be the cause of greater 
evil to the young than the benefits which may arise from a knowledge 
of those dangers to all. Those who hold to these opinions are hardly 
aware how extensively known the habit is with the young, and how 
early in life it is sometimes practised. I have never conversed with a 
lad of twelve years of age who did not know all about the practice, and 
understand the language commonly used to describe it. It is certainly 
quite too common an opinion that it is safe and harmless, and may be in- 
dulged, to a certain extent, with impunity. Can a practice be innocent 
which so prostrates all the powers of body and mind, which corrupts the 
very fountain of moral virtue, and entails imperfection and imbecility on 
unborn generations ?? 


Periopicats on Epvucation. 


When this work was commenced, it was the only journal of the kind, 
in the United States. During the thirteen years of its existence sev- 
eral others have been attempted, but their continuance has, in general been 
short. ‘The Education Reporter, by Rev. Asa Rand of Boston ; the 
Inciter, by a gentleman in Lancaster, Pennsylvania; the Monthly Journal 
of Education, by E. Wines; and the School Register, in Boston, have 
all had their day, but have all long ago been discontinued. 

Within a short time, however, a number of small, cheap works have 
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been started, some of which appear to meet with better success. The 
following is a correet list of these works, so far as we have information 
respecting them. 

The ‘Common School Assistant,’ edited by J. O. Taylor, and pub- 
lished in New York. It is issued monthly ; is, in some respects, well 
conducted; and is printed with good type, and on beautiful paper. It has 
been in existence two or three years. We have described this work in- 
cidentally, elsewhere. 

The ‘ Common School Advocate’ is published monthly at Cincinnati, 
Ohio, by Messrs Truman & Smith, and edited by a number of learned 
men ; some of whom, as well as the publishers, appear to be deeply in- 
terested in a series of school books which are constantly recommended 
in the Advocate. 

The ‘ Ohio Common School Director,’ issued monthly at Columbus, 
Ohio, and edited by Samuel Lewis, Esq., the indefatigable superinten- 
dent of Common Schools in that great State. The paper is exceeding- 
ly valuable; but most so to the people of Ohio, for whom it is specially 
intended. 

The ‘ Pestalozzian’ is published semi-monthly, at Akron, Ohio. It 
is a good paper, and deserves encouragement. 

The ‘ Journal of Education’ is issued monthly at Detroit, Michigan. 
The editor is Rev. John L. Pierce, the Common School Superintendent. 
The paper is well conducted, and will probably do great good. 

The ‘ Educator’ is published monthly at Easton, Pennsylvania ; and 
is edited by Pres. Junkin and Prof. Cunningham of Lafayette College. 

The ‘Common School Advocate,’ — we believe this is the name — is 
issued at Jacksonville, Ill.; but we kuow little of its character. 

The ‘ Connecticut Common School Journal,’ is edited, as we under- 
stand, by Theodore Dwight, Jr., aided by H. Barnard, Esq., the Secre- 
tary of the Connecticut Board of Education. It is a good paper, and is 
improving. 

Besides these eight -- the numbers of all of which, we believe, contain 
eight quarto pages — at least four others are contemplated. The Com- 
mon School Journal, for Massachusetts, will probably be issued in the 
progress of another year; together with something of the same general 
character in Maine, the Ohio Reserve and New Jersey. 

If these twelve papers can be made what they should be, they will be 
productive of great good ; and if the ‘Annals’ has been instrumental in 
preparing the way for their appearance, it has not existed wholly in 
vain. 
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